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little difficulty restrained by his six attendants, and he is
preceded by a guard of honour. He is followed by the,
stately sacred elephant, adorned from tusk to tail, ac-
companied by his four huge understudies and their guard.
Twice daily, during Dasara (about 8 a.m. and 5 p.m.),
this little procession makes its way to specially erected
mantapas on the lake side. Here the sacred animals are
garlanded and worshipped, or rather blessed, with waving
incense and showers of flowers.

Returning to the palace they approach and salute the
Ruler. The horse kneels and places his head on the
ground, the elephant raises his trunk and trumpets.)

12.   The durbaris, having been garlanded and present-
ed with pan supari, leave the hall, which is then closed
and prepared for

13.   The Queens' durbar, when the royal ladies and
their attendants are received,  pay their  homage, and
depart.

14.   The Dewan and a few chief officers of State pass
in front of the throne and receive prasada of flowers
from His Highness.

15.  The Maharaja descends from the throne, and, in
the zanana, offers arthi to the goddess.

During the durbars bands play Eastern and Western,
music. Jettis wrestle, and various feats of arms or physical
drills with dumbbells, flags, torches, etc., are performed
by troops or by palace peons or Boy Scouts. These
entertainments are echoes, greatly refined, of far-off days
and ways.

Early in the seventeenth century, when Shakespeare was
being newly played in England, Raja Wadiyar of Mysore,1

1 Say the Annals. Other authorities say the ceremonies were
re-introduced by Kanthirava Narasa Raja Wadiyar.